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That  a  college  education  is  the  best  investment  a  young  farmer  can  make  is 
shown  by  many  surveys  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    Not  only  do  these 
surveys  show  that  a  college  education  increases  the  earning  capacity  of  the  average 
young  farmer,  but  they  clearly  indicate  that  a  high-school  education  Is  of  much 
financial  advantage.   Most  studies  that  have  been  made  along  the  line  of  education 
for  the  farmer  lead  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  even  a  common-school  education 
is  of  distinctly  greater  financial  advantage  than  no  education  at  all,  and  that  the 
years  spent  in  high  school  and  college  are  well  repaid  by  increased  earning  capacity 
when  farm  activities  are  undertaken. 

Surveys  made  in  Georgia,  Texas,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Washington,  New  York,  and  Maryland  answer  affirmatively  the  question 
as  to  whether  higher  education  pays  the  farmer  or  not.    In  the  studies  made  in 
these  States  the  conclusion  shows  beyond  question  that  the  more  education  the  farmer 
possesses  the  larger  is  his  income. 

Not  only  does  an  education  pay  the  individual  but  it  pays  the  State  in  the 
greater  earning  capacity  of  its  individual  members,  in  a  decrease  of  illiteracy,  and 
in  a  higher  standard  of  living  which  usually  results  with  increased  earning  capacity 
Education  does  not  increase  native  ability,  but  it  develops  it  and  gives  greater 
opportunities  for  its  expression.   An  educated  farmer  has  a  wider  field  of  oppor- 
tunity and  a  better  chance  to  exercise  his  trained  abilities  than  the  untrained 
individual,  although  they  may  have  started  with  equal  native  talents. 

In  measuring  the  success  of  any  farmer,  Edgar  C.  Higbie  has  submitted  11  points 
that  are  worthy  of  consideration:  (l)  Native  intelligence,  (2)  general  education, 
(3)  agricultural  information,  (4)  managerial  ability,  (5)  field  and  chore  skills, 
(S)  mechanical  ability,  (7)  business  ability,  (8)  physical  capacity,  (9)  unpaid- 
family  labor,  (10)  financial  success,  and  (ll)  community  va'ue.    Of  these  11  point:-;, 
only  the  first  may  be  .';cnsid  -u-ed  as  being  entirely  Iniependont  of  training  and  educa- 
tion; all  the  other  10  imply  'jome  sort  of  education  that  must  be  acquired  by  the 
individual.    By  "native  intelligence"  is  meant  the  original  mental  ability  of  the 
individual  regardless  of  any  educational  influence  or  any  special  training.   It  is 
mental  alertness,  thought  power,  with  which  the  individual  has  been  endowed. 

General  education  may  be  formal  or  informal;  it  may  mean  regular  schooling  or 
an  education  acquired  out  of  school.  Agricultural  informal  ion* imp lies  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  agriculture  acquired  by  attending  some  agricultural 
school,  short  courses,  institutes,  or  by  reading  bulletins,  farm  papers,  and  the 
like.   The  phase  of  education  discussed  in  this  pamphlet,  and  the  one  that  forms  the 
basis  of  the  many  quoted  surveys  is  the  .£crjnal;  that  is,  institutional  or  school 
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e ducat ion.    The  surveys  used  offer  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  country.   There  are 
2  from  the  South,  i  from  the  Pacific  coast,  6  from  the  Middle  West,  and  2  from  the 
East. 

Texas 

Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  made  a  survey  a  few  years  ago 
in  which  he  found  that  every  day  spent  by  a  child  in  school  was  worth  at  least  s?9. 
Based  upon  the  wage  scale  then  in  vogue,  it  was  found  that  uneducated  laborers  were 
averaging  ^500  a  year  and  that  high-school  graduates  were  earning  §1,000  per  year. 
A  40-year  period  of  work  at  the  above  average  would  give  £20,000  for  the  unskilled 
laborer  and  &40,000  for  the  skilled  or  educated  one.    The  education  of  the  high- 
school  graduate  requires  12  years  of  approximately  180  days  each,  a  total  of  2,160 
school  days.    The  gain  in  wages,  $20,000,  of  the  educated  over  the  uneducated 
worker  due  to  these  2,160  days  of  schooling  represents  a  value  of  ^9 .25  per  day 
while  instruction  lasted.   Every  day  a  child  stays  out  of  school  during  this  in- 
structive period  he  is  losing  money. 


Georgia 

A  helpful  and  comprehensive  survey  was  recently  made  in  Georgia  in  1925  to 
determine  as  far  as  possible  what  effect  an  agricultural  education  had  upon  the 
earning  capacity.    The  examination  included  1,271  farmers,  and  the  results  were 
based  upon  the  annual  profits  of  those  farmers.    The  following  table  gives  in  a 
general  way  the  results  obtained: 

Earned 
..por-..year 

Farmers  without  any  schooling. .  i  .  ... . .  .  r£.,-  iMOvOO 

Farmers  with  common- school  education; c  .  535  .50 

Farmers  with  high-school  education. 634.50 

Farmers  with  short-course  agricultural  education..........     895.95 

Farmers  with  agricultural  college  education...............    1,254.00 

These  figures  show  that  an  agricultural  college  training  adds  more  than  500  per 
cent  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farmer  without  any  schooling,  that  it  almost 
doubles  the  high-school  capacity,  and  adds  approximately  50  per  cent  earning  capa- 
city to  the  short-course  training.    Those  who  have  taken  only  a  short;  course  earn 
almost  three  times  as  much  as  those  with  no  education  at  all.    To  put  the  facts  in 
another  form,  when  the  uneducated  farmer  earns  §100  the  farmer  with  a  common- school 
education  will  earn  $235,  with  a  high-school  edixcaticn  $255,  with  a  short-course 
education  ^373,  and  with  a  full  college  education  4:522. 

Besides  endeavoring  to  find  the  value  of  an  education  to  a  farmer  engaged  in 
work  on  his  farm,  the  Georgia  Agricultural  College  also  made  a  study  of  the  various 
occupations  of  its  graduates  and  their  average  wage  increases  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college  in  1907.    The  following  table  gives  the  present  occupations  of 
its  graduates: 
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I  Total   living 


■raduates    in 


Occupations 


Extension 

County  agents ...................... 

Specialists ........................ 

Teachers 

College. 

High  school 
Business 

Business  related  to  agriculture. . . », 

Business  not  related  to  agriculture 
Farmers .............................. 

Research. 

Foresters » „  * . . . .  . .  „  . . .  . . . . .  .  . . . . . . . .  . 

Veterinarians ....... . . . . . . . . .  . . . , . . . . 

Graduate  students ..................... 

Horae  makers .......................... 

Ministers ............................ 

Other  lines .......................... 

Total.................... 


Percentage  of 
total  living 
graduates  in 
various  occu- 
pations 


18.4 


Fifty  four  and  two  tenths  per  cent  of  these  graduates  are  novf  engaged  in  teach- 
ing.   This  figure  includes  all  extension  workers  who  are  properly  classified  as 
teachers.    Of  all  the  graduates  to  date,  only  13.9  per  cent  are  engaged  in  work 
especially  designated  as  nonagricultural.    This  includes,  besides  those  engaged  in 
business,  all  those  who  are  classified  as  ministers  and  as  "in  other  lines  of  work." 
The  9.1  per  cent  of  graduates  who  go  back  to  the  farm  and  are  engaged  solely  in 
farming  operations  seems  low,  but  it  is  about  the  average  for  most  agricultural 
colleges  throughout  the  country.    '-hen  we  add  to  this  number  those  who  actually  do 
some  farming  but  vary  their  activities  with  other  lines  of   endeavor,  the  total  per- 
centage, 18.4  becomes  respectable.    The  bulk  of  the  educational  work  of  colleges 
of  the  status  of  the  Georgia  institution  goes  toward  making  teachers  in  science  and 
in  the  collateral  fields,  as  extension  agents,  research  workers,  and  home  makers.  As 
the  survey  notes,  "it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  other  lines  are  not  appre- 
ciated, but  it  rather  goes  to  prove  that  agricultural  and  home-economics  training 
is  bread  in  its  field  of  opportunity." 

The  following  graph  shows  the  income  of  graduates  by  classes.    It  seems  to  be 
irregular  up  to  1909,  but  after  that  date  it  is  a  fair  representation  of  what  a 
graduate  may  expect. 
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Georgia  State  Agricultural  College 
Income  of  graduates  by  classes 
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It  is  well  to  remember  in  interpreting  this  graph  that  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture in  its  present  form  did  nob  come  into  existence  until  1907,  and  that  a  fair 
interpretation  of  its  influence  should  not  be  made  until  190^  or  thereabouts,  as  the 
effect  of  the  training  of  the  institution  would  not  be  felt  until  approximately  that 
date.    The  numbers  in  the  graduating  classes  have  increased  regularly  since  1909. 

In  studying  the  graph  it  vd.ll  be  seen  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  grad- 
uates' salaries  from  1925  to  1911,  with  a  few  drops  in  the  earlier  years.    From 
1925  to  1919  the  rise  is  gradual  and  consistent  and  probably  represents  fairly  the 
increased  earning  capacity  of  the  graduates  due  to  a  college  training.   The  marked 
drop  indicated  during  the  years  1917  to  1919  is  due  to  war  conditions  then  prevalent. 
The  drops  indicated  in  the  years  1914  and  1912  were  undoubtedly  due  to  economic 
depressions  experienced- at  that  time. 
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Georgia  State  Agricultural  College 

Percentage  of  graduates  with  incomes 
falling  in  certain  groupings 
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This  graph  shows  that  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have  an  income  of 
02,000  or  more,  and  a  large  per  cent  earn  (,3,000  to  ...  5,000  and  above.   As  the 
survey  remarks >  !'This  is  a  remarkable  showing  since  it  demonstrates  that  over  80  per 
cent  of  our  graduates  are  in  the  upper  3  per  cent  of  our  population  with  respect  to 
income .  "   The  results  of  these  surveys  show  that  unsurpassed  opportunities  are 
offered  to  graduates  of  an  agricultural  college  in  obtaining  better  competencies  in 
their  life  work  as  well  as  opening  wider  fields  of  constructive  services  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  survey  in  1914  of  three 
representative  areas  located  in  the  above  States  to  loarn  as  far  as  possible  how  the 
farmers  in  this  section  of  our  country  were  prospering.    The  survey  dealt  almost 
entirely  with  farm  management  under  ownership  and  tenancy  occupation. 

In  stiidying  the  relation  of  education  of  the  farmer  to  his  income  the  bulletin 
says:  "Unquestionably  one  of  the  best  things  for  a  young  man  who  intends  to  become  a 
farmer  is  a  good  high-school  education.    Many  farmers  with  very  little  schooling 
succeed,  but  these  same  men  would  do  better  if  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  fur- 
ther training.    No  one  ever  hears  a  farmer  regret  that  he  spent  a  part  of  his  early 
life  in  school." 


The  following 
his  income. 


table  shows  the  relation  of  the  owner's  or  tenant's  education  to 
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Rclation  of  the  owner's  or  tenant's  education  to  his 


incomo  on  farms  in  Indiana,  Illinois 


.nd  Iowa 


j  Operated  by  ovmors  ("273  farms")   |{"   Operated  by  tcna 


Education 


;choo! 


I\lono  at 
C  ommon 
High  school 
College,    et 


| 
j 

SChOOll 

nnl     ! 


I    Av.      |  AV.  j  AV. 

No.     jsizo     |  capi-  labor 

farms  jacres  !  tal  ;  inc 

4~ 


Total 
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or 
KG 


_tal 
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! i ! 

273  I      178  j  30,606!     408 
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__i 
55 
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46 
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167  |  2,200i 

190 i  3,203 

294!  3,351 


186 

51 

6 


f 


49_18j[  247    j 172  [    2,451 


nts    (24 

7   farms) 

Av. 

labor 

av. 

inc . 

age 

^680 

40 

742 

38 

1,268 

33 

1,721 

41 

870 


37 


Seventy-seven  pur  cent  of  the  ovmors  and  tenants  listed  in  this  table  attended 
some  common  school;  only  four  ovmors  and  four  tenants  were  without  any  schooling  at 
■..11,    One  out  of  every  35  went  to  college  and  18  per  cent  attended  high  school. 
Peculiarly  the  tenants  had  received  more  education  than  the  ovmors,  a  rather  unlookoc 
1  or  condition.    Only  20  per  cent  of  the  ovmors  had  had  such  training  while  23  per 
cent  of  the  tenants  wore  schooled  to  some  degree.    The  men  receiving  the  best 
training,  as  indicated  in  this  group  made  the  largest  incomes,  although  they  wore 
helped  to  some  extent  by  their  larger  investments.   They  had  larger  farms  and  great- 
er capital. 

In  order  to  further  learn  the  influence  of  education  upon  earning  capacity,  the 
tenants  having  the  same  general  training  were  placed  in  groups  according  to  the 
amount  cf  capital  they  had  Invested.    The  following  table  shows  the  relation  of 
profits  of  tenants  of  equal  capital 

.Relation  of  education  to  profits  of  tenants  with  equal  capital 


"£1,000  and   loss    |S1,001  to  ; 

,2.000     &2, 001  to   £5,000     lOver  L 3,000 ""' 

Units   of 

Common     j       High 

C  omraon 

High     !  Common     r       High     !  Common ~l      High 

compensation 

school     \     school 

icchool 

school  |  school     ■      school  !  school   '     school 

!: umber   of 

"25"     1          "3~ 

_____ 

~T_"-h          54~    j        ™2~1         40     |          T3~ 

.  fsxy-ns  =  0.000 

i 

\                j                                i 

Ivor ago   size 

69                 109 

138        1 

123     j        134       j          165     j        251      i         266 
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! 

1       ■  i 

Average  ago 

38.4 

29.3        36.9  ! 

31.  ij          39.8               28. 3j          39. 5,1           36.8 

of  farmer 

1 

!                   | 

Average   capi- 

~'W36 
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tal........ 
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i                1                                ! 

Average   labor 

313 

259 

561     | 

659             864                 866          1,086        2,087 

income. .... 



!                                    1 
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In  studying  this  table  a  difference  is  found  in  favor  of  the  high-school  grad- 
uate, especially  those  having  a  capital  of  over  $3,000.   These  graduates  made 
almost  double  the  labor  income  that  the  common-school  graduates  did.    It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  their  average  age  at  this  period  of  their  earning  capacity 
was'  about  three  years  under  that  of  the  common-school  graduates. 

Kansas 

In  Kansas,  1,237  farms  were  investigated  by  the  agricultural  college.   The 
average  labor  earnings  virere  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Education  _of_jbhe_  farmers  Annual  labor  income 

Common  school . . . . . . . . $   422 

High  school ...............................................  545 

College,  partial  course . . . . . . . . . .  . .  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  ....... .  859 

Completed  college.  .  . .  .  . .  . . .  ...... .  . . .  . . . .  .  .  <>  . ... .  .  . .  .  . . . . .  .  1,452 

A  college  graduate,  according  to  this  investigation,  earned  over  three  times  as 
much  as  a  common-school  graduate  and  almost  three  times  as  much  as  a  high-school 
graduate.   A  completed  college  course  represented  a  gain  of  more  than  50  per  cent 
over  a  partial  course. 

With  an  average  working  life  of  40  years,  the  usual  figure  accepted  by  statis- 
ticians, the  average  life  earnings  of  these  farmers  would  be: 

Education  of  farmers  Earnings  during 

working  life 

Common  school. . .  . . . .  .  .  .  .  . . . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . . .  .  . . ...  .  . . . .  ......  . .  .  .  $16,  880 

High  school. ..............................................  22,160 

College,  partial  course . .........  ........................ .  34,360 

Completed  college .........................................  58,080 

These  figures  take  no  cognizance  of  farm-practice  improvements  during  the  40 
years  but  are  based  upon  the  earning  capacity  for  the  single  year.    It  is  fair  to 
presume  that  earning  capacities  would  increase  during  the  40  years  due  to  farming 
experiences,  and  it  is  also  fair  to  presume  that  the  increase  would  be  larger  with 
the  better  trained  men,  owing  to  their  greater  mental  capacities. 


Missouri 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Missouri  in  1915  investigated  a  number  of  farms  in 
Johnson  County  in  order  to  learn  the  relation  education  bore  to  earning  capacity 
among  rural  farm  workers.   The  farmers  studied  wore  divided  into  two  groups,  554 
farms  whose  operators  had  received  only  a  common-school  education,  and  102  farms 
whose  operators  had  been  trained  in  higher  institutions  than  the  common  rural  school « 
The  amount  of  training  received  by  the  second  group  averaged  about  two  years,  mostly 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  State.    The  number  of  operatives  that  received  a  college 
education  was  so  small  as  tc7  be  practically  negligible.    The  following  table  repre- 
sents the  results  of  this  survey. 
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Farm  operations  of  men  of  different  degrees  of  education 


Ilumbcr  of  farms . . . . . 

Average  size  acres 
Area 
Owned  acres  .............................. 

Rented  acres . . . . . . . . . . . „ . . . . ....... .  =  . . . = 

Owned  per  cent ........................... 

Rented  per  cent ..............  ...........  . 

Investment  per  acre ....................... 

Total  va  luc 

Crop  acres 

Per  animal  unit-1- ......................... 

per  man ........................ ......... . 

Per  horse ................................. 

Productive  w 

Per  man. . 

Per  horse 
Percentage 
Crop  indc:>:3 .................. 

Labor  income^ 
Family  living 


it  2 


receipts  from  crops... 


District  school 

More 

than 

only 

distr 

ict  school 

554 

102 

134.0 

178.2 

83.4 

140.4 

50.6 

37.8 

62.2 

78.78 

37.8 

21.22 

$80 

$89 

010,720 

SlE 

,859.80 

4.3 

3.6 

53. 5 

61.2 

14.6 

14.8 

147.0 

171.7 

42.5 

43.2 

37.1 

30.7 

S7.0 

102.0 

0382 

£655 

§390 

0449 

iAn  animal  unit  is  a  horse,  cow,  5  mature  hogs,  or  7  mature  sheep;  2  young  animals 
arc  regarded  as  equal  to  1  mature  animal  of  the  same  kind,  on  the  basis  of  feed  and 
the  manure  produced.    This  unit  is  only  approximate  at  best. 

^ A  productive  work  unit  is  a  10-hour  day  of  productive  labor,  done  by  either  a  man  or 
a  horse.    It  includes  work  on  livestock,  on  farm  crops,  or  on  the  improvement  of 
land,  but  not  on  work  stock;  on  the  repairs  of  fences,  buildings,  and  machinery;  or 
on  anything  else  included  in  the  maintenance  of  the  farm. 


'A  crop  index  of  97  simply  means  that  the  yield  per  acre  of  all  crops  on  this  farm 
jr   group  of  farms  is  97  per  cent  as  great  as  the  average  yield  of  the  groups  of  the 
region. 


4-Labor  Income  is  the  farmer's  net  return  after  paying  from  his  gross  income  all  gen- 


for  hired  men  and  members  of  his  family,  but  excluding  household  expense; 
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In  studying  this  table  it  will  bo  soon  that  about  15.5  por  cent  of  all  operative 
received  more  than  a  rural-school  education;  about  ono  nan  out  of  ovory  seven.   It 
shows  that  the  bettor-educated  man  operated  larger  acreage,  178.2  acres  to  134o0;  a 
gain  of  some  33  per  cento   The  educated  man  owns  four-fifths  of  the  land  ho  operates 
while  the  less  educated  man  owns  only  a  little  over  three-fifths.    Ths  investment  of 
the  better-educated  farmer  is  11  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  man  with  little  or 
no  formal  education.    The  better-educated  farmers  also  keep  more  livestock,  handle 
more  crops  with  each  workman  employed,  and  do  about  one-fifth  more  business. 

The  farmer  with  less  education,  as  recorded  in  this  table,  sells  almost  25  per 
cent  more  of  his  crop  than  docs  his  better-educated  neighbor;  i.e.  37.1  per  cent  to 
30.7  per  cent.    The  crop  index  figure  of  the  first  group,  97.0  moans  that  these 
farms  arc  producing  3  per  cent  below  the  average  farms  in  that  section,  while  the 
figure  for  th'e  second  group,  102.0,  means  that  these  f arias  are  producing  2  per  cent 
above  the  average  of  the  farms  in  the  same  section..    Living  conditions  being  at  all 
equal,  the  farmer  whose  farm  produces  less  will,  of  course,  be  obliged  to  sell  more 
of  his  crop  to  meet  his  expenses.    The  second  group  of  farms  is  also  occupying 
bettor  yielding  land  undoubtedly.. 

The  labor  income  of  the  man  receiving  a  district-school  education  only  is  $382 
while  that  of  the  better-educated  farmer  is  f>655,  or  a  gain  of  over  71  per  cento 
The  labor  income  of  a  farmer  is  what  is  left  of  his  gross  income  after  he  has  de- 
ducted all  farm  expense,  the  family  hired  man's  wages,  and  5  per  cent  interest  on 
his  invested  capital.    This  residue  represents  returns  for  his  own  labor  and 
management  and  is  in  addition  to  the  house  he  lives  in  and  the  products  which  have 
furnished  him  and  his  family  a  living.   Although  the  bettor-educated  man  receives 
71  per  cent  greater  labor  income,  the  table  shows  that  his  annual  family  expenses 
increase  only  some  Q60.   A  careful  consideration  of  these  figures  can  only  load  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  farmer  with  more  school  training  gets  along  better. 

If  wo  were  to  allow  for  differences  in  the  size  of  those  farm  operations  or  were 
to  adjust  the  larger  to  the  smaller  area,  the  man  with  a  totter  education  would  still 
be  earning  4-0  per:  cent  greater  income.    The  fact  that  this  second  group  of  farmers 
gets  a  little  becter  yield  on  their  farms,  keeps  more  livestock,  and  has  a  system 
that  seems  to  fu/nxt-'h  :r;o  productive)  labor,  indicates  greater  ability  in  organizing 
and  handling  the  www:  business.   Tiio  edu.-^ted  farmer  rakes  enough  larger  lkb5careirie"Dir.€ 
pay  interest  on  :,  e^oCO  r.ore  of  invested  capital  than  dees  the  less  educated  man; 
allowing  again  for  a  difference  in  size  of  farms  operated,  the  educated  farmer  would 
still  be  paying  interest  on  $3,700  increased  investment.    Really  this  all  means 
that  the  former  who  received  cental  training  hae  increased  his  efficiency  to  the 
extent  of  easily  taking  care  of  an  increased  cap'tal  Investment  represented  by  the 
|3,?00,  not  a  bad  return  for  the  short  time  he  spent  in  school. 

Wisconsin 

A  study  of  825  farms  made  in  this  State  bears  out  the  general  conclusions  drawn 
from  other  surveys.    The  following  table  gives  the  annual  income  of  these  farmers 
as  found  by  the  University  of  V/isconsin  in  a  recent  survey: 
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^ducation  of  farmers 


Annual  incon 


Common  school. » $1,630 

Short  co-arse. 1,930 

High  school.  ..................................... 2,168 

College .......  a ..................*......;...»....  2,436 

The  college  graduate  in  Wisconsin  evidently  earns  50  per  cent  more  annually  than 
does  the  raan  with  only  a  common- school  education.   An  interesting  fact  learned  in 
this  survey  was  that  those  farriers  who  have  a  high-school  education  acquired  owner- 
ship of  their  farms  in  about  7  years,  whereas  it  took  10  j'ears  for  those  with  only 
a  common- school  education  to  acquire  a  clean  title. 


The  university  also  found 
residences  during  this  survey* 
farmers  they  are  as  follows: 


seme  interesting  figures  concerning  the  value  of  farm 
Grouping  these  according  to  the  education  of  the 


Education  of  farmers 


Average  value  of 
farm  home 


C  ommon  school. 
Short  course . . 
High  school. o . 
College ....... 


|1,764 

1,837 
1,939 
2,558 


Another  table  that  the  university  has 
lutomobiles : 


>ued  concerns   home   conveniences   and 


Common   school. 
Short   course. 
High  school. „ 
College. 


j     Bathrooms  Modern   light 

i  I 


\ 


Percentage  with 

furnaces 


2-2 
24 
27 
49 


ing  system 

17 
22 
21 
44 


22 
30 
30 
47 


Automobiles 


20 
24 
25 
29 


Ohio 

A  survey  made  in  Ohio  by  the  State  University  found  that  the  farmer  with  an 
agricultural  education  earned  $5  for  every  ijj>l  earned  by  the  farmer  with  a  common- 
school  education  only.   The  following  averages  were  found: 
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Education  of  farmers  Average  yearly  labor  earning; 

Common  school............... §   278 

High  school . . o ....  325 

More  than  high  school. 707 

Agricultural  college 1,422 

In  this  State  it  was  found  that  a  farmer  with  a  high- school  education  earned 
16.0  per  cent  more  than  the  farmer  with  the  common- school  education;  that  one  with 
moro  than  a  high-school  education  earned  154  per  cent  more,  and  that  a  college 
graduate  earned  over  5  times  as  much  or  411  per  cent  more.    The  value  of  a  formal 
education  for  a  farrier  in  Ohio  seems  to  be  very  conclusive. 

Washington 


That  the  value  of  an  education  to  the  farmer  is  as  great  on  the  Pacific  coast  as 
it  is  in  other  parts  of  our  country  seems  borne  out  by  a  research  recently  made  by 
Prof.  Edward  C.  Johnson  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  that  State.   Doctor  Johnson 
investigated  the  earnings  of  graduates  of  four  years  or  more  standing  and  found  that 
the  average  increased  earnings  per  man  were  01,453  a  year.    This  sum  represents  an 
annual  return  of  6  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  more  than  024, 000.   Not  a  bad  return 
for  approximately  four  years  of  college  work. 

Maryland 

The  value  of  completing  a  college  course  is  shown  in  the  survey  recently  made  of 
its  graduates  by  the  Maryland  College  of  Agriculture: 

Attend  j 


Average  income 
first  year 

Average  income 
1922 

0   754 

81,161 

S34 

2,002 

1,269 

2,233 

college 

One  year ..................... 1 

Three  years ..................  [ 

Four  years ...................  i 

The  above  figures  show  that  in  his  first  year  of  work  after  leaving  college,  the 
four-year  man  earned  43.5  per  cent  more  than  the  three-year  man  and  68.3  per  cent  nor', 
than  the  one-year  man.    In  1922,  the  four-year  man's  labor  income  was  almost  double 
that  of  the  one-year  man,  and  while  the  one-year  man's  income  was  increasing  52.6  per 
cent,  the  four-year  man's  income  increased  76.1  per  cent.    The  dollar  increase  of 
the  four-year  over  the  one-year  man  was  ',,,1,072;  with  an  average  of  40  years  of  workir. 
life,  this  would  give  the  agricultural  college  graduate,  a  total  of   ^42,880  income 
duo  directly  to  the  extra  three  years  attendance  at  college. 

New  York 

A  complete  survey  was  made  by  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  in  1911  of  a 
number  of  farms  in  Tompkins  County  of  that  State.    In  the  seven  townships  of  Ithaca, 
Danby,  Dryden,  Enfield,  Lansing,  Kowficld,  and  Ulysses,  859  farmers  attended  schools 
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;  divided  into  throe  heads:  District  school,  high 
The  first  group  included  those  farmers  whoso 
regular  district  school;  the  second  or  high-school  group 
attended  some  high  school,  normal  school,  business  school,  or  took  short  courses  in 
agriculture;  the  last  group  embraced  those  who  attended  a  college  or  university. 
There  were  other  farmers  in  this  area  who  had  a  partial  district-school  education  but 
they  are  not  included  in  this  report.   Results  of  this  study  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  farmers  in  each  educational  group,  696  farmers,  163 

tenants 


Education 


District  school 

High  school coooo.ooo.ooo 

More  than  high  school... 


Owners 


Number 


487 

195 
14 


Percentage 
of  total 


Tenants 


Number 


70 

23 

? 


135 

28 

0 


Percentage 
of  total 


83 

17 

0 


This  table  shows  that  the  owners  as  a  class  had  a  better  education  than  the 
tenants.    Of  the  696  owners,  28  per  cent  had  a  high-school  education  and  2  per  cent 
a  college  training  whereas  only  17  per  cent  of  the  tenants  had  a  high-school  training, 
and  none  had  gone  to  college. 

Education  in  four  of  the  townships  of  this  group  is  given  in  the  following: 

Education  in  different  townships 


Education 

Ithaca 
percentage 
of  total 

Drydon 

percentage 

of  total 

Danby 

percentage 

of  total 

Lansing 

percentage 

of  total 

District  school. .................... 

High  school. ........................ 

More  than  high  school. 

62 

33 

5 

69 
31 

77 

22 
1 

77 

21 

2 

*  Less  than  1  per  cent. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  farmers  of  Ithaca  township  have  taken  greater  advan- 
tage of  their  schools.    Ithaca  has  established  an  excellent  school  system  and  the 
township  is  also  the  seat  of  Cornell  University.    In  Ithaca  33  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  have  more  than  a  district-school  education  while  in  Danby  and  Lansing,  this 
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pcrcontagc  decreases  to  23  per  cent.  Drydcn  showed  that  loss  than  1  per  cent  of  it: 
"armors  had  a  college  education.  The  table  giving  profits  and  education  shows  some 
interesting  deductions. 

Profits  and  education  -  573  owners,  137  tenants 


Farms  operated 
by  owners 

Farms 

by 

operated 
tenants 

Education 

Number 

of 
farmers 

Owner ' s 

labor 
income 

Number 

cf 
farmers 

Tenant's 

labor 
income 

District  school. ....................... 

High  school ...... . ................... o . 

More  than  high  school .................. 

398 
165 

10 

$318 
622 
347 

113 

24 
0 

$407 

473 

0 

The  average  labor  income  of  .others  varies  from  $318  for  district-school  grad- 
uates to  $847  for  college  men;  this  is  an  increase  of  161  per  cent.    The  increase  in 
labor  income  of  the  high- school  farmer  over  the  one  with  a  district- school  education 
is  $304,  or  what  would  be  a  5  per  cent  interest  on  $6,080.   As  the  report  terms  it, 
"In  other  words,  the  high- school  education  of  a  farmer  is  equivalent;  on  an  average, 
to  $6,000  worth  cf  5  per  cent  bonds." 

The  average  increase  in  labor  income  for  the  tenant  is  not  so  great,  being  (;66 

for  the  high-school  man  over  the  district-school  man-    This  is  an  increase  of 

about  15  per  cento    There  arc  many  local  factors  entering  into  an  interpretation  of 
this  condition  that  do  not  warrant  detailed  discussion. 

A  table  showing  the  variations  in  labor  incono  in  each  education  group  for  575 
owners  follows:  I 

Variations  in  labor  income  in  each  education  group  573  owners 


Distri 

'   1 
ct  school  '.             High 

school      -    More  th 

an  high 

Number  of 

sc 

nool 

Labor 

Percentage 

Number  of 

1  Percentage  |  Number  of 

Percentage 

income 

farmers 

of  total 

farmers 

of  total  j  farmers 

of  total 

$400  or  less.. 

251 

64 

71 

j      43    j      4 

40 

401  to  1,000. 

126 

31 

62 

j      37    j      3 

50 

Over  1,000.... 

21 

5 

32 

|      20    |      3 
1            1 

30 
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Only  5  per  cent  of  the  farmers  having  a  district-school  education  made  a  labor 
i-ncome  of  over  01,000,  while  20  per  cont  with  a  high-school  training  and  30  per  cent 
with  a  college  education  passed  this  mark.   As  tho  report  says:  "higher  education 
does  not  insure  greater  profits  in  every  case  *  *  *  but  *  *  *.  Apparently  the  possi- 
bilities of  success  in  farming  increase  with  tho  extent  of  education  just  as  they  do 
in  any  ether  profession." 

Education  related  to  profits  with  equal  capital,  573  owners 


•.?2,000  or  less. ........ 

02,001  to  04,000....... 

,,4,001  to  06,000....... 

$6,001  to  $3,000.. 

$8,001  to  010,000...... 

010,001  to  015,000..... 

Over  f?15,000.o 


Average, 


District  school  j  More  than  district 
I       school 


lumber  oi 

farmers 

31 
146 
122 

50 

28 

18 
3 


Labor 
in  cone 


H 


£187 
241 
398 
395 
613 
525 
1,054 
"  B4~88 


I  Number  of 
farmers 


3 
36 
49 
40 
13 
25 

9 


Labor 
income 


$286 
275 
466 
709 
796 
1,091 
1,272 
§695 


In  this  table  farmers  of  different  groups  but  with  the  same  capital  are  compared, 
In  every  instance  noted,  the  farmer  with  more  than  district-school  education  made  a 
larger  labor  income  on  tho  same  capital  than  tho  farmer  "with  only  a  district-school 
training.    Tho  average  increased  labor  income  for  the  total  of  those  two  groups  is 
43.2  per  cent  -  a  good  argument  for  high  school  and  college  training  as  a  financial 
investment.  As  only  a  few  of  these  farmers  wont  to  an  agricultural  college  or  re- 
ceived direct  agricultural  instruction,  it  follows  that  oven  an  ordinary  high-school 
training  is  extremely  beneficial  in  affording  a  mental  stimulus  that  reflects  itself 
in  an  increased  earning  capacity.    If  more  of  these  farmers  had  had  a  professional 
agricultural  training,  tho  difference  would  have  boon  much  greater  and  tho  43.2  per 
cent  would  have  been  materially  increased. 


A  survey  of  247  farmers  in  Jefferson  County  offers  some  interesting  facts  re- 


gard in; 


w e  11  as  in c one s . 


008 


Capital 


■1,000  or  loss... 
§1,001  to  02,000. 
$2,001  to  $3,000. 
Over  $3,000.»o  ... 
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Education 


Common  school 
High  school 
Common  school 
High  school 
Common  school 
High  school 
Common  school 
High  school 


Average 
Lgo  years 


voragc  labor 
in  cone 


OD 

29 
37 
31 
40 
26 
40 
37 


£318 

359 
561 
659 
864 
866 
1,086 
2,087 


In  every  case  the  farmer  with  a  high-school  education  was  making  more  at  a  lower 
age  than  the  common-school  farmer  with  equal  capital  invested.   The  farmers  with  a 
common-school  education  naturally  were  older  than  the  high-school  farmers  when  the 
survey  was  made.    The  high-school  graduate  with  $1,000  capital  was  making  $41  more 
of  average  labor  income  at  29  years  of  age  than  the  common-school  farmer  at  36  with 
an  equal  capital  invested,  and  in  the  $3,000  class  the  high-school  graduate  was 
making  $1,000  more  at  37  than  the  common-school  graduate  was  making  at  40. 

Another  study  of  404  farmers  in  this  same  county  indicates  that  farm  operators 
with  a  high-school  education  became  tenants  two  years  younger  and  farm  owners  four 
years  younger  than  farmers  with  a  district-school  education  only.    The  following 
figures  were  obtained  from  this  study: 


Farmers  with 

District-school  education  only. 
High-school  education  only..... 


Capital  above  debt: 


Average  labor  income 


0   6,488 
10,000 


$464 


761 


The  increase  in  capital  was  a  little  more  than  54  per  cent  while  the  increase  in 
average  labor  income  was  64  per  cent  for  the  farmer  with  a  high-school  education  over 
::ho  farmer  who  only  had  a  district-school  training. 

»    A  search  through  "V/ho's  who"  and  similar  publications  shows  that  only  1  person 
out  of  every  150,000  who  have  had  no  schooling  ever  reaches  distinction  in  this 
country.    Out  of  every  57,500  who  have  had  a  common- school  education  only  1  has 
achieved  eminence,  while  1  out  of  1,724  high-school  graduates  and  1  out  of  every 
187  college  graduates  have  done  something  to  warrant  their  names  being  placed  in  such 
publications.    Parents  who  give  their  children  a  common-  school'  education  give  them 
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r§our  times  the  chance  to  bocomo  a  loader  that  a  child  of  no  education  has.  A  high- 
school  education  will  give  them  87  tines  the  chance,  and  a  college  education  will 
give  then  800  tines  the  chance. 

Any  youth  who  intends  to  become  a  farmer  or  enter  any  of  the  professional  lines 
of  agriculture  should  have  an  agricultural  education.   Just  as  doctors  and  lawyers 
need  to  bo  educated  in  their  professions,  so  should  a  farmer  be  educated  in  his. 
Without  an  exception,  every  study  nado  shows  that  the  nan  with  the  greater  training 
,-x  enjoys  the  greater  prosperity.   Education  is  well  worth  the  many  hard  sacrifices 
~J  it  often  demands  in  an  increased  ability  to  live  well  and  to  serve  our  followman 
acceptably. 
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